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family is expected in a work of this character and does no harm if there 
be no consequent neglect of other equally important persons or events. 
The critic who uses these volumes for the colonial history of New York 
and Connecticut will regret the lack of a more comprehensive index, but 
it must be remarked that the history of these communities was not the 
first purpose of the author. 

Charles H: Lincoln 

Church and state in Massachusetts, 1691-1740. By Susan Martha Reed, 
Ph.D., head of the department of history, Lake Brie College ; 
sometime fellow in history, University of Illinois. [Univer- 
sity of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. ra, no. 4.] 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1914. 208 p. $1.05) 
This is a study of the ecclesiastical system in provincial Massachusetts 
as it was modified by the conditions resulting from changes in colonial 
administration after 1691. The complex features of the system are care- 
fully outlined, and the steps by which its rigidity was broken down are 
clearly traced. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the suprem- 
acy of the Calvinistic majority in Massachusetts was seriously threatened, 
not only by the decline of religious fervor among members of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches, but also by the increase of dissent after 
the inclusion of Plymouth colony within the province. The general 
court of Massachusetts endeavored to check these influences by a more 
strongly centralized system of ecclesiastical administration and by legis- 
lation of increasing severity. In actual operation the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem proved far less rigid than the legislation of the period would sug- 
gest. From time to time special concessions were made to towns having 
a majority of dissenters among their population, and in Boston, even 
before the charter changes of 1691, the voluntary system of church sup- 
port had superseded the ordinary practice of maintaining churches by 
general taxation. 

The author shows, conclusively, that the strongest force operating 
against the established church in Massachusetts during the period of 
whig control of British colonial policy was the centralized Quaker or- 
ganization in London which through its system of yearly meetings kept 
English Quakers in close touch with their coreligionists in the American 
colonies. English Quakers constituted an important element in the whig 
party, and they availed themselves of this political strength to secure the 
royal disallowance for colonial legislation which would have been ad- 
verse to interests of Quakers in New England. In comparison with 
Quaker successes, the efforts of the church of England and of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel were of secondary importance 
during this period; and Baptists, owing to their lack of organization, 
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exerted slight influence in Massachusetts before the great awakening. 
The legislative concessions to dissenting sects which were won chiefly 
through the efforts of the Quakers perceptibly weakened the authority 
of the Massachusetts ecclesiastical system before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, although the state church which was slow in dying re- 
tained nominal control of religious affairs until 1833. 

Material for this study has been found in colonial records in New 
England, in public document collections in London, and, more especially, 
in the records of the various religious organizations. Systematic use has 
been made of the records of Quaker yearly meetings which are kept on 
file by the Society of Friends in London, and of the papers of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel ; wherever necessary the records 
of individual churches have also been investigated. The accompanying 
bibliography suggests the abundance and variety of printed and manu- 
script material available for the study of religious influences in Ameri- 
can history. A more detailed classification of these sources would have 
afforded greater assistance to future students. 

The most original and perhaps the most commendable feature of this 
monograph is the scholarly use made of two distinct classes of historical 
material. The story of the relations between church and state in Massa- 
chusetts has been traced as far as possible in the public documents. At 
each step the facts found there have been checked by an investigation 
of religious records, and where the documents leave gaps in the story it 
has been found possible to fill them in from the religious material. The 
method cannot be too highly recommended to investigators in this field 
of research. The complexity of religious influence in American history 
makes a comparative method imperative, if conclusions are ever to be 
reached, yet because of the nature and volume of the material at hand 
the student is constantly exposed to the temptation of presenting the his- 
tory of one religious sect as if no other sect or organization were in ex- 
istence. By using the political material as a basis and by carefully com- 
paring the records of several religious organizations, Miss Keed has been 
able to avoid a pitfall into which others have sometimes been betrayed. 
The result is a picture true in perspective as well as in fact. It is earn- 
estly to be hoped that studies of equal excellence may some day be avail- 
able for states outside of New England. 

Martha L. Edwards 



